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THE PARTY PLATFORMS 


AND FOREIGN POLICY 





URING the past month the political parties 

have held their conventions and adopted 
platforms which presumably will control the pol- 
icy of the candidate who wins in the November 
elections. In an era when isolationist sentiment 
seems stronger than at any time since the Hard- 
ing victory in 1920, it is a satisfaction to find that 
both parties pay verbal homage to certain prin- 
ciples of internationalism. Both parties ask that 
the United States join the World Court; both 
favor consultation with other governments in case 
of threatened violation of the anti-war pact. 
While the Democrats do not even mention the 
League, the Republican platform takes satisfac- 
tion in the fact that during the Sino-Japanese 
dispute the United States “acted in harmony with 
the governments represented in the League of 
Nations.” The Democrats cautiously hint that 
a reduction in military expenditure, now ap- 
proaching $1,000,000,000 a year, is desirable. 
The Republicans, although supporting reduction 
by agreement, oppose curtailing “our navy de- 
feiises below that of any other nation”; they also 
believe that the American army has “reached the 
irreducible minimum consistent with the self-re- 
liance, self-respect and security of this country.” 
The Democrats believe in independence for the 
Philippines and ultimate statehood for Porto Rico 
The 
Democrats support “cooperation with nations of 
the Western Hemisphere to maintain the spirit 
of the Monroe Doctrine’; the Republicans praise 
President Hoover’s Latin American policy. 


Perhaps the greatest divergence between the 
two platforms concerns international economic 
Policy. The tariff régime of the United States is 
defended by the Republicans and strongly con- 
demned by the Democrats, who support “a com- 
petitive tariff for revenue” and reciprocity agree- 
ments. The latter idea is condemned by the Repub- 
licans as involving “bargains and partnerships 


with foreign nations” which are unsuited to 
American conditions. An international economic 
conference is supported by both parties: the Re- 
publicans would limit such a gathering to action 
concerning the silver, exchange and price ques- 
tions; the Democrats would include all economic 
questions, except presumably war debts. While the 
Republicans maintain a significant silence on this 
important question, the Democrats flatly oppose 
cancellation; they insist upon “the maintenance 
of good faith and good will in financial obliga- 
tions.” Finally, the Democrats condemn the 
“usurpation of power by the State Department 
in assuming to pass upon foreign securities of- 
ered by international bankers, as a result of which 
billions of dollars in questionable bonds have been 
sold to the public upon the implied approval of the 
Federal Government.” 


The Socialist party platform, adopted at the 
Milwaukee convention in May, is the only one of 
the three platforms which favors recognition of 
the Soviet government, cancellation of the inter- 
allied debt—provided reparation is wiped out and 
armaments reduced, and entrance of the United 
States into the League of Nations “under condi- 
tions which will make it an effective instrument 
for world peace.” This platform calls for total 
disarmament by agreement if possible, or by “set- 
ting an example ourselves.” It demands the 
abandonment of the military interventions of the 
United States; the relinquishment of extra-terri- 
torial privileges in China; complete independence 
for the Philippines; and the prohibition of muni- 
tions sales to foreign powers. Finally, it supports 
the creation of international economic organiza- 
tions to deal with the problems of raw materials, 
investments, tariffs, credit and living standards. 


The general attitude of the three candidates, 
like the party platforms, shows considerable dif- 
ferences. Mr. Norman Thomas, the Socialist nomi- 
nee, is a resolute foe of nationalism. Although” 














he believes in the principle of the League of Na- 
tions, he has criticized the Geneva institution on 
the ground that it is dominated by the great pow- 
ers and has done little to cope with the problem 
of imperialism or to remove the underlying causes 
of war. Mr. Hoover’s attitude toward interna- 
tional questions may be judged by his record, 
which includes cooperation in certain matters 
with the League of Nations; support of 
the anti-war pact; disarmament by agreement, 
as illustrated by the London naval treaty; a new 
attitude toward Latin America, represented by a 
decision to evacuate Haiti and Nicaragua; and 
the debt moratorium. Except for this moratori- 
um, the Hoover administration has failed to 
alter the economic and financial policy of the Uni- 
ted States in order to bring about world recovery. 


The international views of the Democratic can- 
didate, Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt, are somewhat 
obscure. Writing in Foreign Affairs for July 
1928, he declared that 


“We should cooperate with the League as the first 
great agency for the maintenance of peace and for the 
solution of common problems ever known to civiliza- 
tion, and, without entering into European politics, we 
should take an active, hearty and official part in all 


those proceedings which bear on the general good of 
mankind.” 


Nevertheless, on February 2, 1932, at a time 
when the League and the United States were 
bending every effort to restore peace in the Ori- 


ent, he declared before the New York State 
Grange: 


“The League of Nations is not the League con- 
ceived by Woodrow Wilson. It might have been had 
the United States joined. Too often, through these 
years, its major function has been not the broad over- 
whelming purpose of world peace, but rather a mere 
meeting place for the political discussion of strictly 
European political national difficulties. In these the 
United States should have no part .... The League 
has not developed through these years along the course 
contemplated by its founder, nor have the principal 
members shown a disposition to divert the huge sums 
spent on armament into the channels of legitimate 
trade, balanced budgets and payment of obligations. 

“American participation in the League would not 
serve the highest purpose of the prevention of war and 
a settlement of international difficulties in accordance 
with fundamental American ideals. Because of these 
facts, therefore, I do not favor American participation.” 


It is not clear from this statement whether Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt is opposed to “participating” with 
the League Council in the mediation of interna- 
tional disputes, which is our present policy, or 
whether he merely opposes “joining” the League. 
At any rate, it is evident that the Democratic 
party has traveled a long way from Wilsonism; 
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the next few months may determine whether it is 
to take its international views from William Ran. 


dolph Hearst. RAYMOND L. BUELL. 


Crisis in French Finances 

The Lausanne reparation conference, which hag 
been deadlocked for almost two weeks, has nar. 
rowly escaped the added difficulty of a French 
cabinet crisis. Premier Herriot, returning to 
Paris on July 3 to consult with his cabinet on the 
progress of the reparation negotiations, found 
that his carefully worked-out program to meet the 
4-billion-franc budget deficit for 1932 had been 
defeated by the Finance Committee of the Cham. 
ber. The members of M. Herriot’s own Left ma- 
jority were primarily responsible for the failure 
of this measure, having refused to agree to re. 
duction of government salaries, cuts in social in- 
surance benefits, and any economies which would 
affect the workers. The situation was further 
complicated by the action of the Left wing of the 
Radical Socialist party, which has joined with 
the Socialists in demanding that Premier Herriot 
accept President Hoover’s disarmament proposal 
and reduce armament expenditures—measures 
which are opposed by the Right parties. 


M. Herriot’s cabinet, composed largely of Radi- 
cal Socialists, rests on the parliamentary support 
of the Socialists, and his position is therefore ex- 
tremely precarious. A last minute compromise 
was effected on July 4, according to which the 
government’s financial program was to be re- 
submitted to the Finance Committee with a view 
to its discussion in the Chamber on July 7. The 
real decision is thus only postponed; meanwhile 
M. Herriot’s prestige at Lausanne may have been 
considerably weakened. M. S. W. 





Hitlerism: The Iron Fist in Germany, by “Nordicus.” 
New York, The Mohawk Press, 1932. $3.00 
A rather sensational account of the Hitler movement 
by an intense “anti.” 


Sun Yat-sen Versus Communism, by Maurice William. 
Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins, 1932. $5.00 
An analysis of Sun Yat-sen’s “Three Principles of the 
People,” arguing that he shifted from a pro-Marxian to 
an anti-Marxian basis. 


England, the Unknown Isle, by Paul Cohen-Portheim. 
New York, Dutton, 1931. $3.00 
A well written group of sketches of English towns and 
life by one who was held in England for several years 48 
a prisoner of war. 


Bolshevism, Fascism and Capitalism, by George S. Counts, 
Luigi Villari, Malcolm C. Rorty and Newton D. Baker. 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1932. $2.50 
These lectures, delivered in 1931 at the Williamstown 

Institute of Politics, give a valuable survey of the main 

features of three economic systems. 
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